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Children's Courts

tions which undertake to meet the needs of dependent and neglected children in the communities where they are located. Many societies for the prevention of cruelty to children and some humane societies perform the functions of children's aid societies.

Some of these societies maintain homes for the temporary care of children; some maintain summer homes for children; some carry on summer-outing work, some conduct industrial schools for poor children. Many of them board out children temporarily in family homes, and all of them place out children without payment of board. The ideal children's aid society says to the ptfblic: Any one who is in trouble about a child may come to us, and we will endeavor to solve the problem.

Children's Bureau. The National Congress in 1912 passed a bill establishing the Children's Bureau, which is a division of the Department of Labor. The law provides that: 'The said bureau shall investigate and report to said department upon all matters pertaining to the welfare of children and child life among all classes of our people, and shall especially investigate the questions of infant mortality, the birth rate, orphanage, juvenile courts, desertion, dangerous occupations, accidents and diseases of children, employment, and legislation affecting children in the several States and Territories.'

The Bureau undertakes studies of infant mortality, children's care, nutrition, children's protective laws, child labor, international progress in child welfare, and publishes aids to infant care. It co-operates with the States in their administration of the Sheppard-Towner Act and in local child welfare. The dominant note in its 1942 activities was the protection of children in wartime.

Children's Courts or Juvenile Courts. The Illinois State Legislature of 1889 passed the first 'juvenile court law,' as a result of a movement started by the Chicago Women's Club, and seconded by the child-helping organization of Illinois, the Cook County Bar Association, the Illinois State Bar Association, and the Illinois State Conference of Charities.

This Act removed children under sixteen years of age from the category of criminals, and classed them as 'delinquent children.' The jurisdiction of children's cases was transferred from police courts, justices' courts, and criminal courts to the circuit court. The proceedings became chancery proceedings, instead of criminal proceedings, and the children were treated as wards of the court,

rather than as enemies of society. The case became the State of Illinois pro Johnny Jones, instead of the State of Illinois vs. Johnny Jones. Proceedings were begun by a 'petition,' not by a complaint or indictment. The law provided for the appointment by the court of probation officers, discreet men and women of good character, to make such investigations before and after trial as the court might direct, and to watch over and befriend children who became wards of the court. The law provided for the presence of the probation officer at the trial, not to prosecute, but to represent the interests of the child. The law provided for the release of the child on probation under the supervision of a probation officer, or for his commitment to some suitable institution, not for punishment, but for care and training. (See PROBATION.)

The juvenile court system was not the invention of one or more wise individuals, but rather an evolution. Boston for years previously had tried children's cases apart from those of adults. In Canada a law had existed for a number of years which embodied many of the features of the juvenile court system; but Illinois was the first to give definite form to the juvenile court. The honor of formulating this law, and especially of substituting chancery proceedings for criminal proceedings, belongs to the late Harvey B. Kurd of Chicago, chairman of the committee which framed the law.

Judge Ben B. Lindsey, formerly of the Children's Court of Denver, Col., was one of the most active promoters of the juvenile court system and the originator of some of its features, especially in the employment of the honor system with young delinquents.

The most essential feature of the juvenile; court law is the probation officer. Children stand in the relation of wards to the State and the State recognizes that the juvenile courts have a great responsibility both for the child and the State. The Children's Bureau has estimated that approximately one child in every 100 of juvenile court age comes before the courts as delinquent in the course of the year. It is a fairly well accepted goal of those interested in the movement that the juvenile courts should have exclusive jurisdiction at least to the age of eighteen years, with power given the judge to waive jurisdiction above the age of sixteen. Consult The United States Children's Bureau, Juvenile Court Standards (1923), The Child, the Family, and the Court (1929), Youth and